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STOP-WATCH LAND ADVENTURE 


To be a secretary in Hollywood is exciting, but there is danger of 
going nutty before becoming fully accustomed to the routine 


By HELEN RAYMOND 


TURN of the dial—a few seconds’ si- but busy outside the office, meeting with th 
lence—and a voice says: “Lux presents artists, rehearsing, etc., so the show would get 
Hollywood!”"—or perhaps it is the on the air as scheduled at 10 o'clock Thurs 
Kraft Music Hall you have turned on—or~ day night 
tudy Vallee’s variety show—or one of any oe 
umber of other radio programs. But did you I'HERE is one thing about radio work: there 
pause to wonder what goes on behind are no extensions for time: the show r some 
tiie scenes now muc work s involved hing resembling a w) mms! or the 1 
ery broadcas w it is that people wi it the appointed hour 1 heay eal 
nav be late for evervth else they do during ire moved whe is d if necessary. to get 
‘ lives nanage t get to the studio or t there I Is it Was that many a g | 
e when they 2g ill staved 1 ng arte ( v t try 
] n I l, rad S ne 1 the most tas to clear music f the progran illing actor 
iting aus es tn s, and c n whicn for rehearsals ty] Py < inges the script 
a girl with secretarial training would do well calling Schirmer’s for the La words of 
to become nterested It is a ¥ ing industry Adeste Fidelis “ me wanted to 
full of young people, and it ts just starting t sing, sending es e rout the 
grow lient, teletyping to our Hollywood office the 
After tw years in the magazine and news- words t a song in three languag« because 
paper end of advertising, in one of the largest one of the guest artists wanted | sing it, 
idvertising agencies in New York City, I was taking dow! in shorthand the words of 
ransferred to the radio department Phese “Thou Swell” as Billy Gaxton gave then 
two branches of advertising are so different in to me over the phone, and many other similar 
every respect that I had to start my learning 1obs Sometimes days went by without my 
ill over again. I was to work for two mer ever writing a letter from dictation—I wrote 
one of whom my own occa 
produced the onally—m a k 
-redgi and ‘ ng t apparent 
Bakers’ broad- w that there § 
asts, the other %& thing in ad 
writing the con aa lition to short 


inmuity or 
script for Kraft 


Just to show ecretary 

what a nutty With the 
business it is, I growth of our 
lidn't meet my Hollywood of 


new boss for 
four days after 
I started work- : : spent in_ the 
ing for him! He New York ra 
was in town A Hollywood business office lio department, 


hee, and after 
over a year 
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Hollywood by day EWING GALLOWAY PH 


| finally persuaded the powers that be to give 
me a job in the Hollywood radio ofhce, which 
they did on the condition that I pay my fare 
out and take a cut in salary. (Ho-hum!) 
This I did, since it is my idea to have some 
fun rather than spend my life pursuing the 
almighty dollar. Maybe I’m wrong—time will 
tell—but I have no regrets for my ten months 
spent in Hollywood. 


RIGHT her would be a good time to set 
right any false ideas some of you may have 
about the cost of living in California. It ts 
cheaper (and much easier) to live—but only 
because it is possible for one to get a comfort- 
ible, furnished apartment for from $30 to $40 
a month and thus live alone; whereas in New 
York rents are so high it is usually necessary 
for two or three girls to live together. On 
the other hand, salaries are also lower, $25 
a week being considered fairly good and jobs 
with salaries higher than that extremely 
scarce. Fruits and vegetables cost less and 
are better, and it is possible to eat three ade- 
quate meals a day (doing your own cooking, 
of course) for $3.50 or $4 a week 

To get back to work, Hollywood and the 


people in it are different—some people say the 


word is “screwy”—to start with, so that work- 
ing there was even more fun than in New 


Hollywood by night 


York—but much harder and with longer hours. 
My position was secretary to the office man- 
ager, who produced the Kraft show after it 
was transferred to the coast, the Frank Fay 
Royal Gelatin half hour for the weeks it was 
out there, and any of our other programs when 
the producers were out of town or on 
vacation 


WHEN I first went ut, the office was in a 
small bungalow in a residential section, two 
blocks from the National Broadcasting Com 
pany studios where the programs went on, and 
about two miles from Hollywood proper. The 
office was growing rapidly because of the 
many programs being turned over to them, and 
more people were arriving faster than they 
could be assimilated and assigned work. We 
literally stepped on each other’s toes, and 
often found that two or three people were 
working on the same job. 

Had I not had previous experience along 
the same line, | would have been completely 
at sea. It was bad enough as it was, having 
to look up every phone number until I had 
them memorized; having to learn the names 
of the various people to contact when I wanted 
to reserve a studio, clear music, order sound 
effects, etc. And numerous other duties which 
had been second nature in New York now be- 
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came great feats until, after a week or so, | 
began to see how things were done and who 


did them 


It turned out that my boss had been so busy 
he hadn't able to answer any 


been mail for 
several (and I’m not sure but 


weeks that it 
I had been there 


days before he 


was several months), so after 
a couple of weeks—and a few 
was going to New York—he decided one eve- 
ning to clean it all up. Then I made a great 
discovery: it is one thing to dance all evening 
until 2:30, but quite another thing to sit tak- 
ing dictation until then! When we finished, h« 
asked me if I would like to go out and get 
something to eat and I said no, I guessed not 
Sut after I stood up and walked around a bit, 
L realized tiring it work so 
steadily and for such a long time, and changed 
went to the Brown Derby for 


just how is to 


my mind. We 





A Hollywood secretary at work 


and I 


wondering if 


was left on my doorstep 


was no end to 


breakfast, 


at 3:30 there 


what a secretary had to do 
A few months later I decided there wasn't 
It was on a Friday and Bob Burns called to 


give me the name of a song he wanted to sing 
the following Thursday I did a little re- 
search, trying to find the publisher of it, but 
had no luck. Since the National Broadcasting 
Company requires three copies of the manu 
script and lyrics of an unpublished number, | 
called Mr. Burns back and tried to discourage 
his using this particular song and offered 
further suggestions of numbers that were eas- 
ier to clear. But he was adamant and said he 
would sing it to me over the phone. Unfor- 
tunately, his aren't clear and 
bell-like over the telephone as they are over 
the microphone and he finally moved the piano 
in his house nearer the telephone so he could 
play it to me. I wrote down the notes as best 
I could, and spent the remainder of the after- 
noon at the piano in the studio at our office, 
making three copies of the song so NBC could 
send them out that night. It will be a long 
time before I forget a song which starts 
out with the words “I'd like to call you 
Rosie” ! 


tones 


quite as 
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Thus the days passed in a hurried jumble 


t answering the phone every few minutes 
earsals and 


boss to appoint 


making notes while en route to re! 


broadcasts, trying to get my 


ments on time, taking dictation at odd hours 
and transcribing it at even Ider hours—7 
x 8 at night, 9 in the morning (the office 
ypened at 9:30), Saturday afternoons, or ever 
Sunday afternoons. Things had to be done 


no matter when, and if it all hadn't been se 


much fun, working day and night would have 
" 


ecome quite a pore 
A LL of the nuisances, however, were more 
than made up for by incidents which will be 


long remembered: taking down material fron 


Billie Burke for her to read on the Swift 
program; taking dictation in the sun in the 
back yard at the bungalow watching re 
hearsals, when Bing Crosby was wont to ap 
pear in baggy trousers and an old felt hat 

but wearing a shirt which had his name em 


broidered on the sleeve; taking a script t 


him and Bob Burns, who were making 
“Rhythm on the Range” on location 210 miles 
away through the desert—and finding, after 


we got there, that it was all in vain since they 


were almost ready to return to Hollywood 
and that we would have to drive back that 
same night; foregoing dinner until 10:30 s 


I could ride out to the ifter a broad 


cast to see one of the 


airport 
vice-presidents off for 
planes go out 
and other 
and then 
and 


Chicago (watching those big 
was a thrill I never tired of); 


mind now 


these 
things which come to my 
whole thing worth while 


have made the 


a never-to-be-forgotten ten months 


Starting Salaries 


SINESS is 
showing the 


MERICAN Bl 


ré ports 


publishing 


. a series ofl mini 
mum and maximum salaries paid to clerical 
different parts of the 
report with the 
and 
250 


in otees in 
The first 


“starting” 


workers 
country 
question o! 
was compiled from statistics gathered in 
+h 


deals 
salaries in offices 


lines of business. Some of e conclusions 

reached are 

Secretaries Their most popular starting 
salary is $25 a week, and 68 per cent of 
them are paid from $20 to $30 weekly. 

Stenographers: $20 a week is the most fre 
quently mentioned starting salary and 
$30.50 a week is top for starting stenog 
raphers 

Typists: Fourteen per Start at 
$15 weekly and 8 per cent receive $16.50 
weekly as a starting figure 

File Clerks: They begin as low as $8.00, but 
the largest number start at $15 weekly, 
with $26.50 as the top starting wage 


as follows 


cent of them 
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FROM OPENING TO CLOSING 


Letters should start with an affirmative, not a negative statement. 
Make them easy to read, and use words in their proper meaning. 


By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


HE opening sentence of a letter is in a 

position of greatest importance. If you 

catch the reader’s attention there he is 
likely to continue reading; if you lose his in- 
terest at that point all that you say later is 
wasted. Start your letter with something of 
interest to the reader. This does not mean that 
you must use some kind of “catch” statement 
which is striking or unique; it means only 
that the sentence must be definite, positive, 
and interesting 

Many letters start out with a_ negative 

thought, such as, “We are sorry to have to 
tell you—” or “It is indeed unfortunate—” or 
“It is with regret that we must tell you 
Perhaps at some point in your letter it will be 
you to bring in these negative 
thoughts, but don’t start the letter with them 
Get the reader in a pleasant frame of mind 
first and his reaction to negatives presented 
later will be less unfavorable 


necessary for 


MANY letter writers seem to think that 
they must dictate several paragraphs of “wind- 
up” material before they can say anything of 
real value. Such ineffective openings as, “We 
have your letter of—” and “In reply to your 
letter of—" are still prevalent in letters which 

t is not 
necessary to make any reference to the letter 
which you are answering; business men keep 
carbon copies of their letters and can refer 
to these if they have forgotten what they said. 
When it does seem well to refer to an order or 
a letter, don’t give the important opening posi- 
tion to such an unimportant thought. Compare 


we receive every day. Ordinarily 1 


“We have your letter of January 10 re- 
questing that we send you a booklet describing 
our new type drill. This booklet will be 


mailed in a few days.” 


“In a few days you will receive a booklet 
describing our new type drill. You requested 
this in your letter of January 10.” 


In position of only secondary importance is 
the closing sentence. Let's contrive to say 
something of real worth there. If you have 
been trying to influence the reader to do some 
specific thing, the closing sentence is the 
place to stress this thought; to urge him to 
take definite and prompt action. 

The worst possible way to close any letter 
is to dangle it to a finish with a weak, parti- 


cipial ending such as, “Hoping to hear from 
you soon, we remain—” or “Thanking you, we 
are—” and other attempts to run the body of 
the letter into the complimentary close. 


Hum AN beings are very much like electricity 

inclined to follow the line of least resistance 
Call it laziness or common sense or what you 
will; you can’t get away from it 

Why is it that a sales letter will pull a mucl 
larger return if a coupon is attached, or a 
return card is enclosed? Simply because the 
desired action is made easter. 

One of the correspondents of a large or 
ganization prepared a nice letter, offering t 
send samples of a high-grade product, cut to 
fit the prospective customer’s machine. The 
replies were few, despite the offer of “some 
thing for nothing.” 


In discussing with this correspondent the 
possible reasons for such small returns I sug 
gested that he draw at the bottom of the let 
ter some lines on which the desired informa 


tion could be listed. All the prospect had t 
do was to fill in a figure on the line marked 
‘Length,” another figure on the line marked 
‘Diameter,” etc. and place the original letter 
in the stamped, addressed envelope which was 
enclosed. A very gratifying number of then 
did it. 

Incredible that business men could 
lazy? If you think so just check up on the 
percentage of replies to various mailings sent 
out by advertising agencies. Then, after you 


be s 


have convinced yourself that people do that 
which is easy to do, set out to make your let 
ters easy to read and easy to understand. Be 
sure that the meaning is instantly clear, not 
only to you, but to anyone. I have read 
letters which made my head swim but which 
were perfectly clear to the one who dictated 
them—of course they were—he had im his mind 
the thoughts with which to fill in between the 
lines. The man who reads your letter cannot 
possibly read your thoughts; for his under- 
standing, he must rely entirely upon what 
you have said. 


LONG, involved sentences make a letter hard 
to read and hard to understand. Keep your 
sentences short so that they do not confuse 
the reader. Let each sentence say one thing 
about something; then stop, and start another 
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sentence. Simple, accurate words and enough “—should be returned to wu 





t is Ss we can im 
of them—not too many—help to keep your let turn retur to the maker 
ter easily readable Make it easy for the Consider n must t t 


m to do and he that it w 


IN selecting words for letter } 


Q is for letters we must be ‘I have just received notice that your notice 
Ape ; 
even more caretul than when selecting words was sent in error 
tor conversatior »ometimes by the use of In < sing words ren ber that the 
I pet and € rignt lacial shorter more npie wor tter than the 
n s { the right time we can convey unnecessar | t Start better thar 
ist mpressior we wish without giving naugurate , 9 « } eas cor 
ery s is regard to our choice of w s mence We are unable to discs ld be 
‘\ Salesman may say t i good customer replaced by W. set words 
\ iS Just made an unreasonable request, y} re re rf vil Ie 
7 ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ i \ 
\ . £2 Id chiseler, you know . , AT, F 
, . * : Stal ‘ I i ¢ t A ‘ 
we can't « that but just let that salesman , 


anything wi! will surpa t beaut and 
anyone eise write a letter t Mr Jones 


‘ ‘ : ettect ( I ly rt Add 
alling | seler” and see what happens ! 7 thas j 
' | ; ' ‘ : yet i the <05 words . . ? 
A letter 1 st depend entirely pon choice of ‘ —) . 7 
’ " , tain one sylila \ 
W $s and their order of arrangement for its >”) ; 
20 have n 
sha Ss of me ng 
( nsider the effect | the word “sever il W FE j } 
. " . 4 \ } ne — ‘ rs . ‘ ! 
this sentence “We rushed these right it . . 5 2 ) , “ 
hit ¢ ’ | whe ‘ . ; ' , ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘. . 13 1 1 ‘ i { iit N Sa 
» 5 la y ] ould lave them in severa 
; sched writ has » 4 . , d ‘ 
Ly Don't you get t impression that a ‘ . “ , 
' ' +4 tne na \\ t atist ! 
somew I the lin 4 GCiay 18S expected 
' 
' ‘ . wit! invt , t he ‘ < 
ind that will take quite a while, severa 
days act, lor you to receive the shipment ‘ : 
. . your f Here list d \ 
Ir sta tew davs Tt Id } ive mveved t ‘ ‘ 
, | ‘ 
‘ ‘ Tse! ‘ ire used ‘ ‘ ' 
‘ at very tle tirne vou d elapse 


' ‘ . . AN X I FA } ANY . 
I s 11W 5 i parti \ rortunate . ‘ we 
No one likes to be accused of failing A , ’ fore , 
" ; " ' ‘ y 5 t 
vthinge he unde iKeS lesitate would “ - d . - 
} 1 hetter 
’ e€ Y S Case APP \T! AKI API ATI ans 
ihere is a w l w vill express ur to s AKI seiz 
-— ' [These . 
-y ’ © ; ? ry g * tter + it y u 


' g , tis 
to he tT mfp eT } ed we mpletely over AND | T he t ANT s sometimes 
Lante of +} ’ j 1 } 


look the iousands of ¢ rtul words w 4 ' ' as 





are just waiting to serve us. Take any the wor 
iu] > | i he , k up th \\ r ! 4 d y \ W FT I ' \ \ W } | I “ } at t 
will { ] mplete palatable bene ul. rieht we A £ 
5S I ey ft . p*< is ivT¢ i AMOT " . us " ‘ 4 ’ mber 
genial Imirable, thorough, superior. above I 6 s! t of sugar 
: a" MEER is l tome 
par, nice, fine, sound, right, valid, satis ry : for . + 
‘ leson ealthf sufficient lec y] 
i the t we say an appl rd AT—A UT: | . ect ir 
, ae : $s ow , eve , 
S Sag d « siness 18 won .7 . A - nt 7 
ve lag time at the part mother is a t k exactly, AT 
| ] 4 nree 
Q woma! sO of 
A meet y at 
- = ’ 
W I evet peat vor is if the same letter AS sO \ ¢ when mak g an affirmative 
: : ‘ ep statement \ nce sO r when making a 
sometimes in the same sentence, in a way tha aon chen ¢ a fae % : , aan el 
uses loss of effect. Here are a few sucl so tall as he 
sentences which I have seen in actual business ADVISE—INFORM NOTIFY A well-mea 
. ne f ad - P nly nf - 
etters es. of telle 
‘ APPRE 4 MEACI’ 
7 ; d 
An ordinary coat would ordinarily cost \ APPRE rr E 
appre te t 
more to meas ) ’ eciat 
. 
In view of this fact we are not inclined t Knowing . ’ 
you fe | ’ , 
wiew this tavorably how ne son fee 
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nis feeling APPRECIATE cannot C lihed 
Never say \\ ppreciate th very AP 
PRECIATE ! ries th mplete meaning and 
any attempt to enlarge upon it causes redundancy 


BADLY—VERY MUCH "He needs this 


very badly 

BETWEF> AMONG: BETWEEN refers to two; 
AMONG t than tw “One can easily distit 
guish between t two pieces of material.” “The sul 
rect w ' ng the members.” 

BETTER— MORI Do not say, “This will cost 
hetter than a t sand dollars.” Mavhe it isn’t bette 
1» thousar . e ti 

xpected ft ' y you d sider t worse 

RUT WHAT rHAT BUT WHAT is never cor 
ct. BUT THAT is approved The one w 1 THAT 

usu y sul ent 

BOTH—EACH THER “There is a tree on 
both s f e | " is incorrect One tree can 
not be on bot! les of a house. “There is a tree on 
either le ” is als rrect The tree 
will have to be on one side of the house permanently 

t car t witch from one side to the other “There 
is a tr the house” is correct 

BELIEVI rHINK—FEEL: “I believe that I shall 

» tomerrow feel that this is to our advantage.” 
In these fe nor ieve; we only 
think Int ' ¢ we do not wish to express 

onfider ! n the se sentence do we 
wish ft expre , fe ng or a sense of touch 

BALANCI REMAINDER LANCE means 
equilibrium. REMAINDER means what is left over 
afte been taken away. REST is als: 

t The only remainder which can 
he spoken of rrectly as ba ¢ is bank balance 

CLAIM ASSERT One may iim rights 
propert hut “H an thet on 1 not treat 
with . ‘ 

CONSENSUS Do not use “of opinion” with 
ward tor slone “agreement f 

CONSERVATIVE LOW: “T a conservative 
figure” not rrect. CONS ERVATIVE is really 
an attitude of 

DATA IS—DATA ARE Never use a singula 
verb with DATA, f the word is ways plural 

DELIVER—GIVI One DELIVERS a package 
— IVES a tivece Do not say He i vered 

excellent ture 

DEPLETE--REDUCE To REDUCE is to make 
es To DEPLETI to use entirely "The stock 

lenleted’’ ¢ 9 that the et k sted 

DUE TO “His wages were reduced due to lack 
of bu _— ! rrect Never use DUE unless it 
modifies an a mpanying noun 

E\ ERY—ALL POSSIBLE “We extended him 
eve Vv urte . bviously llog here re 
thousands of rte 

EXCESS— MORI THAN Correct: “He has m 
than a thousar i in the bank’ Correct: “The 
heat is exc : FE xc ESS means intemperance 

EXPECT-—-SUPPOSE ASSUME IMAGINE 
Distinguish between the words in this group: eac! 
has it wr ning “IT expect you have ead 
writte e" r gine she has ! by me 
" r 

FEWE! LESS FEWER upplies ¢ ndividuals 
bonds ficates, (number). “John had fewer apples 
than Ne sk ESS pplies to sugar noney Sar 
(quantity) aaah n had less to eat than Jack.” 

wettest *y FUR THER FARTHER means greater 
distance walked farther than you d.” FUR 
THER means ntinuance; “Nothing further was 
mentioned.” 

FOR—BECAUSI “He was | a large salary 
because of s value to the firm” is correct. but “] 
knew he had left because his hat was gone” is not 
He had not left in anger because his hat had dis 
appeared 

GENERALLY—USUALLY: GENERALLY means 
universally USUALLY means customarily “He 
usually takes a vacation in July,” but “It is gener 
ally known that the earth is round.” 

KINDLY—PLEASE: “ "lease hand me the tele 
phone directory” is appropriate; “Kindly hand me the 


THe 


nvolved 


LOCATE—FIND To 


ertain spot To find s 
earch 

NOTICE—-NOTE NOTI 
something by hance NOTE 
attentior 

OFTEN-—-IN MANY IN 
ire ofter made f ncrete 
tear up and ret 
otten passes by 

ORIGINAI COPY DUI 
iS an Original and annot be 
riginal copy” is it rrect \ 
to say, “A duy at copy 
Send me the iginal and 

POSTED-—-INFORMED 
bookeeping 1 mar amnot be 
posted; the man is we 


PARTY—PERSON We 
P; , 


y, use d to dem te one 





expression.’ Wher speaking 
PARTY is « 
PROVIDIN(‘ 


social gathering 


PROVIDED 


Grece 


E in x” ross 
' eft 
rTANCHI I 
ww ww 
er H 
ATI \ gir 
‘ y > f t . 
i y 
s eat Corre 
: a py 
P 4 Ss in act 
pos The ok 
« mary 
a 2 z 


PROVIDED can be 








used as a conjunct but PROVIDING cannot 
“I will go, pr viding t does not rain” is ‘ t 
“I will go provided it does t rain” is corre A 
safe rule for the use of the words is Use PRO 
VIDED if it can be replaced by BUT or II PRO 
VIDING can never take tl I ¢ f th 1 
junctions 
SAME: This word cannot be use t 
“Thank you for your rder Tt s ¢ wil v 
sh pped at once” is one of the rre | ers t} 
seems to have a pretty strong foot! 
TRANSPIRE—OCCUR HAPPEN The 
mary says *Transpire To pass off sa i 
to emit « nd out moisture ti gh the skin: « 
sly, to occur.” So you see such a 
is, “Let me know what transy at the me g”’ is 
tt only r rrect, but Ss aim 
TRUST—HOPE: When we me y want someor 
to do something, or think he wil! t we do not 
trust To trust is to p e We t a 
nk with our savings; a child tr par 
Check them to see how many you can 
answer and compare the results with 
the answers on page 328 
1. What is a “follow-up” systen 
2. What is a budget 
3. What is a “consolidated 
4. Why is it harder for a Chinese sch 
hov or girl to learn tr vd tha f one 
England? 
5. What are adventists 
6 What is the k ngest vater ake 
the world? 
7. Where is Choser 
8. What is a chronomet 
9. What is the oldest n all wned 


university 


10. How many and what 


by four straight lines? 
ll. How many and wh 


placed within the boundaries of 


12. What American univ 


est student enrollment ? 


in the United Stat 


tat re order 
it States vuld be 
Texas? 
ersity has the la 


Warrer, March, 





1937 
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THE LEARNER 


SHORTENING OF SHORTHAND 


Study devoted to expressions peculiar to the business or profession 





in which you are engaged will enlarge your shorthand vocabulary 


By DOCTOR GREGG 


HEN vou first Start te take tation write nitials t the words w the seco! 
from an employer, you will study what stroke following immediately at t! 1 of 
are mmonly termed his “pet expres rst; while 4 will find yourself intersect 
sions.” You will be wise, too, to be on the ing again for a unts payable, notes recerva 
alert to tabulate a list of terms peculiar t ¢, and » 
his line of business which could be expressed 


by special outlines. Naturally, the person who 3 ™ " / 
has been accustomed to dealing for many years : ¢ 
in accounting terms, say, has developed 


shorthand outlines that can be written at as Your employer will be ver ple 
rapid a rate as the accountant can slur over at the les i speed y vill be al 
the words in speaking. Your problem is t to devel lictation atter few day 
le iT? ] WW ick irately to bu ld uy techni i] study ! . ibular 


shx rtcuts to suit the dictation vy ul ive to take 


REMEMBER that in phrasing we learned you will have noted whether frequent! 





that a phrase half mastered is worse than none uses “in respect to the” or “in connection wit 
at all. Likewise, your shortcut must be def the, or other ft the long stereotyped phras 
initely decided upon and then practiced until still all ¢ mmon to business and, if | 
you wW ll experience no difh ulty in writing it does, \ will } e ¢ se narticular phras 
when you meet it in dictation. First, look over very we it \\ vriting y 
your dictation and determine the few very fre own letter : ild ad t to use 
quently recurring terms you are going t ut-ar rp ‘ it in t g dicta 
shorter lot them down on the over f your tint me 1 . = @ sales lown exact! 
notebook (together with the form you are what is dictat 
adopting) so another person, if called upon t Ar Id and tr tact 
read your notes, will have r lithculty im u change letter n transcribing. but the beg 
terpreting your practice the er should r that mos : xpect the 
forms that you 1 til vou are te grapher t t ‘ k exactly a 
thoroughly familiar ven then lustrate. a few weeks ag 
The necessity for practice is the reason 1 brilliant girl was graduated from busines 
that we warn the beginner to concentrate on school and took her first positior Near] 
only three or four forms at the most when he every lett e day begar Please be ad 
starts on a new position Fre juently ne finds vised ~ 1 tak or Eng! 
an ambitious person who wants to shorten uy urse seriou ind so she labor sly changed 
the entire vocabulary of his new ofhce the letter \ ] I tne | t tha t < 
first dav, and as a c nsequence his notes ar sumed more time than would have been re 
usually a hopeless muddle juired to tr scribe her notes as she had then 
her efforts were usel ! ise the mar 
IF you are taking expense account letters you langed t letters back t the riginal forn 
will get the phrase “furniture and fixtures iets 
time and again and will discover that you car HE Government “Alphabet mbinatior 
safely reduce the term to f-f (intersected) are a modern way of shortening titles of de 
Intersection gives you a distinctive outline that partments or movements You can shorter 
warns you by its very form that it is a special these forms by writing the lor und letters it 
phrase. It cannot always be applied facilely t the lower case (not capitals) and all joined 
the words you want to abbreviate, however together—aaa for A.A.A., et vhere the ini 
With such expressions as machinery and equif tials will not join facilely in shorthand as they 
ment and telephone and telegraph, and with lo for W.P.A. When the term is not com 
accounts receivable, it is more expedient t monly referred to by an alphabet mbol, the 
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intersecting principle may be used, or letters 
may be joined without intersecting. An inter- 
sected b is the standard form for ard, you 
remember, as in Board of Directors, Board of 
Education, School Board, Parole Board, Board 


AN\ trade name or lot combination of 


words used frequently in a long letter or ar- 
ticle can be shortened without previous prac- 
tice and with perfect assurance that the out 
lines will be readable. For example, when that 
long letter in “Speed Studies” lictated t 
you which requires you to write Research 


Bond a number of times in referring to th 
company’s letterheads, you will write both 
the words Research and Bond in full once or 
twice, but if you are mentally alert, ab 
third time you encounter this expression you 
will write the r and intersect a b. The previ- 
ous full outlines give the key to the shortcut. 


Since the first of the year the payroll de 
partments of many large corporations have 
had to hire additional help to take care of 
extra payroll correspondenc« In one depart 
ment two girls of practically equal shorthand 
training were being given dictation, with the 
result that one girl was proving herself a 
much superior stenographer. An analysis and 
omparison of their notes proved that the 
slow writer was slow only because she had not 
learned to shorten her shorthand. In other 


words, her notes were perfect in every re- 


spect, but she couldn't get them down fast 


enough. The other girl had time because, 1n- 
stead of writing out Federal Social Security 
Act, she wrote fssak, and for Federal Old 


Age Benefits, she always wrote fob 

IF you happen to be in the automobile busi 
ness, remember that the two pages of illus 
trations in the Manual give you only a taste 
of what can be done with the Intersecting Pris 

iple. When you meet Ford car, you cat 
simply write f and intersect car; Ford truck, { 


and intersect ¢; and Ford coupe, f and inter 
sect k. You cannot intersect legibly for Ford 
hrougham, but f-b (disjoined below) makes a 


speedy form. If the make is a Chevrolet or a 
Dodge, all you have to do is change the f t 
shev or d, and so on through all the makes « 
cars: 


mitad tim tam 
a. 


Likewise, if your business is pickles or 


chitecture, you 


movies or steel or hooks or are 
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can shorten your shorthand outlines if you 
really put some thought into the matter. As a 


result of your forethought, you will not only 
save yourself work but you will probably 
win recognition for your shorthand efficiency 


And, just in passing, let me remind you 
that how you write adds speed to what y: 
write! The better your shorthand penman- 
ship, the more easily you can get down 
dictation given you on the job, and the quicker 


be able to transcribe it 


' 


the 


you will 





<¢ 12 ANSWERS p> 








To the questions on page 326 


1. A program of action under which su 
cessive steps are taken according to a pre 


arranged schedule 


> > » 

2. A forecast of receij ind expenditures, 
SUually ¢ ve nga ic pe ad 

3. A rural school serving several contigu 
ous, sparsely settled districts and ¢ perating 


under joint management 


4. The Chinese have no alphabet. It is not 
ble language; each writte1 
or printed character representing a single one 
syllable word, 


betical languages 


a letter but a sylla 
and not a soum 


5 Members of several religious sects wl 
believe that Jesus of Nazareth will reappear 
in person and bring the world to an end. They 
date from 1831, when Peter Miller began to 
prophesy 
6. Tanganyika, in Africa, 400 miles i: 
length from north to south, and with an area 

f 12,000 square miles 

7. Chosen is the name of the country that 
inti! 1910, when it became a Japanese prov- 
nce, was known as Korea. 

8. A chronometer is a machine for the ac 
curate and minute measurement of time 

9. The University of Cincinnati, established 
in 1870, on an endowment of $1,000,000, left by 
Charles McMicken in 1858 

10. Tw Colorado and Wyoming 

11. Fourteen — Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Maine, Indiana, Ker 
tucky, and Tennessee—with room to spare for 
another state the size of Delaware 

12. According to the 1935 Directory of the 
United States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Columbia University, New 
York City, had the largest enrollment of stu- 
dents studying for degrees—30,112. New York 
University ranked next with 28,269 
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“THE SECRETARY ON THE JOB" 


He (or she) should be presentable, alert, attentive, industrious, 
should do more than is expected, and should do first things first 


By GENEVIEVE M. STALEY 


F you are looking for adventure, thrill, and ill under t ur rdinarily consid 
glamour in your business career, you per ered stenographer’s work ry secretary's 
haps have thought longingly of the helds work does include f rse, typing, dicta 
of merchandising, of commercial art, foreig: t und transcript but that is only tl 
trade, of opportunities that might await you i starting point ist the elementary f lat 
great industrial enterprises. You may have for her work 
wished for architectural or engineering train- 
ing. In many cases, I venture to say, you IF you will forgive me, I will illustrat 
who are taking or planning to take courses i retarial work by personal experier | 
secretarial training have thought of that work started at ( er of ( erce almost 
as humdrum, ordinary, just a bit dull five years ago, my first real jol Almost every 
I promise you it isn’t. There's every bit as minute t tw ks I t address 
much excitement and downright thrill in being ng enveloy mil s of them. it seemed. | 
a secretary as in being a des gone’ The sec had gotten the ol at l ist partly b 1us¢ 
retary, too, is a creator. Man or girl, the su I held a state typing championship, and I wa 
cessful secretary analyzes the job, the employe mly « 1 that : ns 
the other members of the office staff—visualizes : ping er t I Iw ‘ 
what he or she ca to make the ofhce ma nmediat tw I went é 
chinery 1 si ly perf ly and then di . t t ‘ | y all 
signs a se ol n accordingly H c ¢ I e but end 
there is reful ght-out plan, initiat less 1 Kes ¢ 
ands skill carrying it into action, and a ‘ . 
stihable prid i mplishment A ed t re ] 
¢ i | \\ al 
Y OU have been told the qualities that will get ways w itself if 5 wat for 
you jobs as beginning secretaries or as stenog » vl hee w 
raphers. \ know the importance of mechar e men woul write « 
ical skill al ping, shorthand, switchboard is al tt Phat was t 
yperat r p i] k Viedge b kkeep pe v A A r i I i t ther 
ga i e macl es \ I vy the n vit t Sa I I 
portance of appearat lress, spe voice f lon most 
manner and posture It hardly seems fair spondence then é it | 
sometimes, that clothes should play such an pens, you can begin being retat whether 
important part, but your clothes and your gen you e the titl r not It was my good 
eral appearance often judge you before you fortune that 1 boss gave me every oppor 
have a chance to prove yourself. They always tunity t lo things itside ordinary routine 
make their subconscious daily picture on your ind, whet “ later made manager of our 
employer's mind, so that he thinks of you as department, he took n vitl m in his new 
neat, smart, trim, and alert or as careless, slit work 
shod, not immaculate. G 1 health is vitally 
important. If you are a successful secretary A TYPICAL d ther tal would 
your employer is constantly depending on you run something | Check t . tive’ 
He will feel that things do not run smoothly ulendar s n plas r work to c 
and efficiently when you are away. Never let rdinate wit $s; open, sort, and distribute the 
him think, “Is she out sick again! mail; organi: r work that lo “first 
Practitally all secretaries must start as things first’; answer routine respondence 
stenographers. It is essential that you have omposing your own letters; ans t tele 
the actual experience of office routine, so that phone; take dictat meet callers ndling 
the mechanics of the work are second naturs as many inquiries as | ble yourself; make 
to you and you can give your attention t appointments keep departmental records 
what we might call “extra-curricular activi supervise the stenographic staff, distributing 
ties.” Typing, taking dictation, transcribing, lepartment work, et The secretary orders 


| ro 


handling the routine of outgoing mail, or filing fice supplies ganizes e routine and 
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ing systems; perhaps operates a clipping file; 
has charge of mailing lists, keeping addresso- 
graph lists up-to-date; she sometimes has to 
write magazine articles or help prepare 
speeches; she organizes facts for reports; she 
may handle banking or bookkeeping. 

A few specific things, for instance. In my 
office, when I speak of answering routine cor- 
respondence or telephone inquiries, I have in 
mind such things as these: taking care of the 
retailer or buyer who wants to know where 
he can purchase merchandise; it may be dried 
fruits, camping equipment, or electric genera- 
tors, or he may be looking for a line of dis- 
tinctive cruise-and-resort wear, for the new 
mannish tailored suits for women or clever cot- 
ton wash frocks; or a manufacturer may come 
in who wants to find a manufacturer's agent 
or salesman to handle his line in Florida or 
New York or Seattle; or perhaps someone is 
interested in selling his products on government 
contracts and wants to know how to get in 
touch with public purchasing agencies. These 
are a few examples of routine inquiries in our 
department, which can be answered by the sec- 
retary without taking the executive's time 


AS another instance of secretarial duties, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, we work largely 
through committees One of these is the 
Domestic Trade Committee. It was my re- 
sponsibility to keep this mailing list up-to- 
date; send notices of meetings to the members; 
arrange for committee rooms, perhaps order 
the luncheon menus; prepare the docket of 
meetings ; type the reports to be presented ; take 
verbatim minutes of proceedings, then briefly 
summarize these minutes, cutting stencils and 
mailing mimeographed copies to the members 
This committee alone has seven or eight sub- 
committees, each of which has the same rou- 
tine procedure for a meeting 

We issue a great many reports: on sales 
opportunities for our manufacturers, the re- 
sults of commissioners’ surveys of business con- 
ditions in other states, information about new 
and interesting merchandise, etc. It was part 
of my work, not only to handle dictation, 
transcription, mimeographing, or proofreading 
if the reports were printed, but I frequently 
had the opportunity of writing these or parts 
of them myself. Countless opportunities of 
this kind present themselves to secretaries and 
you will find most employers interested in see- 
ing you develop your own capabilities, taking 
on additional responsibilities and relieving them 
of a great volume of detail 


VERY often, in speaking of secretarial work, 
I have been saying “her work.” But this field 
is proving increasingly interesting to young 
men. They are realizing that it is an ideal 
opening wedge which can easily lead to execu 
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tive positions In our own departments, for 
instance, we have a number of young met 
doing secretarial work. One who has been on 
our staff but a few months is already estab 
lishing himself as capable of much more than 
ordinary stenographic work. He helps in han 
dling callers, answers many of the letters him- 
self, and is laying a firm foundation, making 
himself more and more valuable. He is am- 
bitious, a hard worker, but above all, he is 
enthusiastic. I firmly believe that is the se- 
cret of success for any secretary 


W HEN your heart is in the work, when you 
are interested in it and thrilled with it, every 
minute at the office is pleasure. You think of 
yourself, not as an individual, but as part of 
an organization; every triumph of the or- 
ganization is a personal victory to you. It is 
that personal sparkle which makes your work 
creative and gives your job a fascination and 
thrill of accomplishment 

The secretary's work is executive to a largé 
degree. You must be able to give orders as 
well as to take them. Your greatest value 
lies in relieving your employer of the routine 
details of the office, making the machinery 
run with perfection. No detail must be too 
small or petty or beneath your dignity. Your 
employer is worth thousands of dollars a year 
to the firm as an executive. He is paid for the 
product of his brain, his vision, knowledge, 
his ability to handle men, his power to think 
and plan. His time is too valuable to be taken 
up by the hundreds of small tasks which can 
be easily, and perhaps even more efficiently, 
taken care of by someone else. Besides, men 
dislike these details (thoug 
to like them) 


h they do like us 


WIN mechanical perfection, so that you 
would be willing to have your ability judged 
by any random letter or report that might be 
picked out. Doing things over wastes time 
as well as materials. Each letter or report 
you send out represents your organization, and 
your firm may well be judged accordingly. A 
letter with a strikeover, a blot or smudge, or 
a misspelled word is unforgivable. Of course 
you'll have to erase sometimes. We all do 
But there is an art in erasing. It can be done 
with a care and skill which will defy detec- 
tion. 

Have pride in your work. Gain the com 
plete confidence of your employer, so that he 
won't feel he has to read through every letter 
you write for possible imperfections—let the 
fact that you wrote the letter be sufficient to 
insure perfection. 

Keep confidential things strictly confiden- 
tial. You will learn the most personal facts 
about your employer, his plans for the office, 
things affecting other members of the staff 
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Your 


things 


employer wants to feel free to discuss 


with y perhaps to ask your advice 


and he can do this only if he has implicit con- 
fidence in your ability to respect and honor his 
trust. 

Meet people on a dignihed, triem ly basis 
with sympathy, understanding, interest. Think 
of their problems as your own, look at th 
matter trom their points of view as well as 
yours and spare no effort to serve them. Ii 
the caller is to see your employer, the inter 


view will already have been well begun if he 
has had a pleasant and intelligent receptio: 
It is saying “No” to the caller who is deter 


mined to see your 


acid test Many a valuable client has been 
lost to a rm because the receptionist lacked 
tact, sympathy, and a bit of psychology 


DON’T mind w rking overtime and 
make your employer feel h« 


don t 
IS aSKINg a lavor 


when he does ask you to stay. As a rule, he 


hates to 


have to ask you, yet he likes to know 
that you are at his disposal when the emer 
gency requires it. Beware of getting fussed 


or unpleasant when he calls you for dictation 


at 4:30. If it is a last-minute Aabit, perhaps 


you can tactfully work out some approach 
luring the day; but the 5 o'clock rush is 
isually the result of a strained, busy day. Ap 
preciate his position—he is constantly inter 
rupted by callers and appointments that he 


must keep—perhaps the thought of those last 
los | 


minute been bothering hin 
all day 
under pressurt or does he like to ask you 
to rush through the work 

Analyze the business you are in and the 


t 


It’s no fun for him to have to dictate 


potentialities it may hold for you, study how 
you can fit in with your employer's needs so 


} + } + , ] | 
that when opportunity comes you will be well 
prepared. Perhaps your job may 

lid work 


mine Gid, Sone 
} 


if advertising, learning about layout, the writ 


require, as 
outside in the mechanics 
ing of copy; or something about the processes 
 distribution—just how 
from the producer or 


merchandise moves 
manufacturer into the 
something, perhaps, 


makes a 


ands of the consumer; 


about retail selling—what window 


display effective, new ideas in advertising o1 


presenting the merchandise, in training sales- 


people, in increasing sales. All of these have 


been necessary to me. I don’t know what | 
would have done without the trade magazines 
and books | found in the public library. I've 
taken ni school courses in advertising, 





salesmanship, economics, marketing, but each 
job offers its individual problems and 
beckons to goals. You will find 
that you will be well repaid, not only by the 


scope of 


own 
individual 


increasing interest and broadening 


the work in which you are engaged, but pos 
} 


sibly by getting a better job 
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Yo will hind well worth while t to 
make outside contacts. Join a club of 
girls or business men, such as an advertising 
ub, a transportation club, or a merchandising 
rum Iry t ‘2 ga " lirectly 
uthliated with the interests of your You 
will have the benefit of hearing about others 
xperiences a t wil elp you your 
nutual problems t ive t inge ol 
ideas 
Your connection w such a group ca 
ilso give good publ y t ir firm. Speak 
rs at the net ‘ will kee ] tormed ! 
ent events or te \ w develo] 
ts \ if p tes \\ ive ¢ 

act wit ) ] “ eld 1 may 
p aps teres t y i \ n But 
above a nakes you el that y i 
step I the SW rn t gs you re 
stantly growing and developing—t 
danger of getting into a rut 

In 1934 a study was made under the sp 
sorship of the American Institute of Secreta 
ries and the primary traits ranking highest { 
succesStul secretaries were ntelligence i 
iracy, personality h\igment, emiciency, exe 
tive ability alt SEC dary traits were 
listed is tact tiat ¢ liscretion ( irtesy 


and = poise 


DD ON'T be afraid that if you start as a sten 


grapher you will never reach the heights 
tet graphy ; m i the best loot peners 
n all the business world. So know the thrill 
of working, constantly learning and growing 
with always a definite aim just a little way 
ahead B it play I ave it é terest 
and friends so that lite seems g i 1 
filled wit! rat enthusiasn 
an innnit exciting <« ulleng« 


And “Good Luck’ to you! 


Mary’s Cold Was Not So Little 


M ary had a little « id, but wouldnt stay at 
home, 

And everywhere that Mary went, the ld was 
sure to roam, 

It wandered int Molly's eyes and hiled then 
full of tears; 

It jumped from there to 


thence t 


Bobby’s nose, and 
Jinn nes ears 


painted Anna's throat bright red, and swelled 
poor Jennie’s head; 
Dora had 


bed 


The moral of this 


a fever, and a cough put Jack to 


little tale is very quickly 


said 
She could have saved a lot of pain with just 
one day in bed! 
V.E.A 


Lucy Thibault in Bulletin 
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The Duke of Windsor as a Typist 


HERE is an old saying that “the King 
can do no wrong,” but it may not apply 
to ex-kings; also it may not apply to typing 
These thoughts are prompted by a London 


dispatch to American newspapers, dated Feb 


ruary 2, as follows 

“The Duke of Windsor is learning to use 
the typewriter—but, it was apparent today, 
not so tast 

“From his retreat at Enzesfeld, Austria, the 
Duke sent a self-typed letter to the British 
Legion, thanking its members for a Christmas 
expression of ‘undying gratitude’ for the help 
given the legion as Prince of Wales and King 

“In his reply he wrote a small ‘b’ in ‘Brit 
ish Legion’ and corrected it in ink. He spelled 
thoughts’ ‘tuoughts’ and likewise corrected 
that in ink. He omitted the period at the end 
of the first paragraph. In a sentence, ‘My 
best wishes to you all for a happy Christmas, 
he rendered ‘to’ as ‘ti’ and corrected it by 
overtyping an ‘o’ on the ‘i’; after the word 
‘Christmas’ he made two commas instead of 
one and, giving it up, left both in.” 


A Typist’s Design from Belgium 
HE accompanying design done on the 
typewriter was one of tour used to dec- 

orate a calendar published by the “Institut 

National Meysmans,” Brussels, Belgium. As 

will be noted, it depicts the familiar fable of 


eM RMERMMMRMBERE EEE Se 


CPL l hb he EEE PEE iy 
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NEWS w WORD 


the race between the tortoise and the hare 
The other three were equally interesting and 


have not space to show 


we regret that we 
them all 

We not n the Stet Dac,” the official 
organ of the Institute, an announcement of an 
award of a cup and a cash prize of 500 francs 


made for the “Belgium Shorthand Champion 


ship” sponsored by “L’Union de Sociétés de 

Stenographi Che “Institut National Meys- 

mans” will give annually, beginning this year, 

in additional prize of 500 francs to be known 

is the “Ernest Roussilhe Prize,” to the winner 
‘ Bol 


% the contest provided he is a pupil of the 


Institute 
Encouraging 


Sy newspapers recently carried a portrait 
of Miss Marion Marshall of Passaic, New 
Jersey, and an accompanying news article re 
lating to her success in winning a certificate in 
the annual Radio Shorthand Contest of the 
New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Marshall is secretary of 
Calvin's Newspaper Service of New York 
City. After being graduated from the Ruther 





ford, New Jersey, High School, she completed 
a two-year post-graduate commercial course 
at Passa ( High Sc hool, 


wk REESE RERREEM EMER RE making an average of 94- 


100 in typing and 88-93 
n shorthand. Miss Mar- 
shall was the only colored 
girl in all of her high 


=} ] 
school Ciasses 


Child Preference 
HE Children’s Wel- 


fare Federation of 
New York City recently 
conducted a “Child’s Pref- 
erence Survey,” the pur- 
pose of which was to as- 
ertain the favorite sports, 
games, etc., of boys and 
girls between the ages of 
six and sixteen. Question- 
naires were sent to the 
various children’s camps 
operated by the member or- 
ganizations. There are 192 
such organizations, operat- 
ing 217 camps that accom- 
modate 110,000 boys and 


A Belgian conception of the tortoise and hare fable girls 
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ver, Colorado he company has sixty-tf 
correspondents whose letters she reads and 
AND corrects when necessary In a letter received 


Mathematics proved to be the favorite school 
subject for the girls, with stenography ranking 


hith; with the boys, history was the tavorite 


subject, with stenography in eighth place. hl 
inswer to the quest What do you want to 
v when you grow up?’ the largest percentage 
I boys stated their desire t be new spape! 
men, with aviation next. Half of the girls vot 
& Wal x } vate secretaries WwW th acting 
irsing, and stenography following in that 
rder. The only subject in which there was 
rst mn ¢ igreement related t , ks B } 
sa girls like adventure es best, and 
nm ear cas nystery took sex ] p! ¢ None 
proved mu nterested in music. In answer 
» the question “Do you play any musical in 
trument Y per cent of the boys and /9 
ver cent € 2 inswel ] ‘Ne 


A Streamlined Shorthand Car 


Vi" POSEPH ( KUCHARS teaches ad 
1 vanced shorthand u ve business 
ministration ¢ irse a I l 
Engineering at Detroit, Michigan. He recently 
outline of a 1936 “Airflow” Chry 


i 
ler automobile in Gregg Shorthand characters, 





An advocate of better letter wriling 


sketched a1 





, from Mrs. \ g, she gives the llowing a 
4 reproduction OF which Is erewirt , 
1 ) t ' ‘ t lla de 111s 
lhe tires are a trifle soft, but otherwise the 
Letch the ‘ ; +} ; It > I its necessary t at «tine etters 
sketch of the car seems to meet the most , 1 
ec avaliabie t e as soon as t y are tran 
exacting requirements. 
scribed, s s reason | have é 
othce the roon upied by the central tra 
She Makes Letters Effective ribing department. In this department 
ive seventeen stenographers who devote all 
HERE WITH isa portrait of Mrs. Virginia their time to transcribing letters. These 
y ing, aut r of the series of articles or pleted letters are plac 1 on my desk und wh 
ffective letter writing which is appearing 1 I check them trom t ‘ truct undpoint 
our pages. Mrs. Young is correspondence super | also ck for any mistak ‘ the ster 
visor for T Gates Rubber Company of Den raphers might have made 
_ 7? = --*« 
o — 
< vor —wy - — 
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Streamlining with Gregg shorthand characters 
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300,000 Beautiful Certificates and Prizes 
Have Been Prepared for You 


Reports FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HE final lap of the race to win all of 
the certificates required for the beautiful 
Achievement Record Album is on. 
Sparkling and eager enthusiasm is throttled 
down to the task of qualifying for the next 
higher awards. The skill displayed by the 
scores of thousands of shorthand writers 
and typists who are determinedly competing 
for the GrecG Writer awards that will testify 
to their prospective employer their better-than- 
average ability in stenography, is tremendously 
fascinating to watch. More fascinating, in- 
deed, than that which held the attention of a 
lover of the piscatorial art one mid-summer 
afternoon. 
He watched a small boy sitting on a bank 
fishing for several hours, but he could not 


see that the lad had caught anything. Finally, 
going up to him, he asked: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Fishin’,” was the boy's terse reply. 

“Got anything ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“Patience,” answered the boy grimly, as 
he strove valiantly to bring in the fish that 
had caught on his line in that instant 


“PATIENCE?” is a good quality to have in 
this last concentrated effort to win higher 
speeds and skill. Qualifying on shorthand tests 
at 60, 80 and possibly 100 words a minute 
seems comparatively easy when you are strug- 
gling to sustain a writing speed at 140 or 
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160 words! But once you have attained the ployer as been looking for ir kind 
awards at these speeds, they, too, will slip to stenographer, he tells you, and now you are 
backg f glorious achievement to make y rself at home 
Certificates and prizes are being mailed fron 
on it the rate of from one to tw Bi ILDING strength in stenogray i 
isand a day right now, and they are going through systematic practice. That whew thé 
1 C! ; ; I ever part ot the tests tor the series of awards a \ alu 
United State - mane foreigi untries as ible when taken progressively. You may take 
wel the 100-word test today and pass it, but tha 
[ shall have twenty students qualifying loes not necessarily mean vou are a good 100 
the 120-word Gold Pin this month,” writes word student in you take the test at 100 
teacher Chis is from a class of thirty words a minute for five minutes and turn out 
lents. Five students have already passed s usable transcript 1 qualifying test, ever 
es’ at 140 words, and I am hoping that lay for e week Do not be content simpls 
ey will win the medal at this speed next to “pass” the test once. Aim to tra be th 
ntl hey are simply tascinated by this 10 words «x “ 1 materi rene f \\ 
busin of getting certincates ind I no you are striving to pertect y t cribing 
ner announce the winners of one test wher skill and a racy at that spe tea 
ev < re e to beg the tests a highe < also pt hably giving vou test , 0 wor 
levels.’ 4 minute. Fine! If, after you hav salified 
for the 100-word Certificate, you can win the 
A HUNDRED thousand students will leave 120-word | bet eaving § ern 
the happy association of the classroom to enter that it, t shall be on a usable tra ript 
ipon the more serious and responsible duties 
t a business office within the next few months ANOTHER feature of your transcriptix 
Every office is an adventure n knowledge that you want to watch and improve uj 
to the alert sten grapher If he loes not your trans ribinge time | . , od 
appen to like the type of business in which you will type artist und neat letter Do y 
e hinds himself at first, he may, by retaining ¥ membership cert " 
is stenographic skill, apply for something S r in the O \ 
more congenial. Of one thing he may be e is prid g up the 
ertain: His profession is in demand anytime, lard required to merit at met 
iny place, and all he needs is his notebook vnat spec 1 did i be 
ind pencil (usually also supplied by the office) t—20 words a minute All 1 
» set msel ip i I sty 1) word Si) 
wds at 1 I g -word t 
LET the cert ates ' : thand it the rate of 5U words a minu ving 
ind typewriting testify to the soundness of isable transcript s excellent enography 
stenographic training \ r prospective Furthermore t within the rea t every 
employer may conclude that there is not one of you students who have been working 
mur need to give y a test xcept as a progressively for the Grecc Writ awards, 
matter f form, but you will not need to because t practice and testing juired t 
yorry anyway, because you are used to tests attain them are given at increasing levels of 
laven't y been taking them all year to win skill so that you may achieve it unconscious! 
est y awards? So you may smile gra lay by day 
eftly turn the cover of your note Determine that you will earn « y award 
k and poise your pen alertly to begin. in shorthand and typewriting up to and 
Even this unruffled beginning, born of experi- luding the lovely 100-word Certificate 
ence in the classroom, will make a favorable shorthand and the Competent lypist Certil 
mpression on him Perhaps your dictator cate at 60 words in typing. Perhaps y 
reads shorthand himself, and when he sees goal is the lovely Gold Pin given for a sat 
the beautiful style of notes you have acquired factory tra ribing of the 120-word test 


which won those lovely O. G. A. Awards he Even if you fall short, w 1 probably 


ry pause to read. “It was with a feeling of von't, if you perate with your teacher 
] de that I turned my notebook practicing shorthand as she has ask you 

ver to my employer and had him read back ou will be a bett uf isa re 
from my tes. He admired them, and wanted _ of the effort tta 

» know if all of the other students in the Consider caretully t yu { being a 
lass could write so beautifully I had to ad- little better | pared tha t ge wii 
mit that all of us won our O. G. A. Member- you leave school. There may be fewer 
ship Certificates on our notes. He said he had at the top, but there ar till tewer peopl 
not heard of that when he studied shorthand.” qualified to accept them. But they are wor 


Well, you get the job. Your prospective em- climbing for 
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Style Study No. 7 in 


By FLORENCE 


ry 


Fluency Drill I 


— re > 


Precision Drill II 


’ 


ae ot 
‘ie ( 
Precision Drill I ) rf FF, y 
7 i ‘& 


Fluency Drill II 
\ 





LI it you s | qualify f your O.G.A zine tron me to time, y \ lerstand the 

Membership Certificate this month JOY it is, not only to rea autiful tes 

Then, if you have still a higher ambi but to know that you can write them. And what a 

tion, you might practice for the Certificate of timesaving in personal correspondence short 

Superior Merit before June first. This is the hand is! Once you have acquired the habit « 

highest accomplishment in shorthand penman- writing to your stenographic friends in short 

ship, and the large certificate will be suitabl hand, you will find that you simply do not 

for framing and hanging in your study or den want to use any other method! But your 
as a testimonial of your shorthand writing practice 

style. Hundreds of thousands of shorthand , 

artists are members of the O. G. A., and it USE the indirect oval exercise to limber uy 

membership extends around the globe. To b the hand and muscles, and to get the “feel” of 

come a member is the proud ambition of writing the curves v and f. I'l should be pre 


every student writer not. nced z ll The same n t I 1S¢ 1 n writ 





ng the first part of the capital letter w or wu 
PRACTICE thes penmanship studies with a in longhand. Write smartly t ount, 1-2, 1-2 
determination to qualify for the O. G. A. Cer- 1-2. Note that the beginning of v is not unlil 
tificate. The practice will increase your short the longhand comma without the dot, and that 
hand speed and accuracy, and insure you you pull the curve well around to the left b 


fore turning back on /. There must be 1 


< 


against falling into the habit of writing “an 
old way” to get something down for what is pause at the end of v. The combination shoul 
dictated, when you should be able to write a be written smoothly, swiftly, with a deft g 
perfectly legible style at a practical writing ing from beginning to end. Join 
speed. If you have ever received a letter writ- neatly in vila, etc., and swing them around 
ten in shorthand from some of the members briskly, coming to a stop immediately as you 
whose names have been published in this maga- touch the consonant line. Compare your writ 
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Shorthand Penmanship 


ELAINE ULRICH 


Facility Practice II 
peo 4 Drill III 


- 


IGS 

oS 
rf. 
SAIS IS 1 g9 


III 


2 
- 
2. 

4 


Practice III 
"a Pate 


Precision Drill 


4 








ng ire nt wit stra ns ft see lal \\ it ant 1 f arm in ] 
y lare writing wit equal a racy Note w small nd w deft e circle 
I CR s It Capit i] tter w n ng turim ] tne mbinat 1 Dey and a | 
ul provides the motion used to write aRV it ( cle quickly at tre ise ol pa lbu ad 
S ‘ I Ss) Ssntitf Beg the « re le wit } aim W the torma n I ft st I 
is t downwa circular motion and swing at I ext fa y d is not ynily 
il dt e close 1k the purp ‘ n u the t que 
The exe t r wt g anothe curve i writing t e con ations but al t 
wl y be more diff It tha r nbinatror reast l wi g then ( ve l 
tsel Dut ft practice Of it W np ve r Pp p t ‘ nt . 
style and fluency writing the outline Pu t w the leit vriting 
Neep the sma rcies very small in the x fm a a ’ 
pre iril i wa he curves ind A stud ys of the { © the 
Ret ri t ver < es } ] vnwa \ tere ng a ely 
lengt are N A } my is 4 ( I A writing W e illus 
i 7 ; ft o €s to see tha ure 
, . “= ‘ 7 
I I d riu cy Til 2 \“ 1] be M ” very 
is ! the ire given t you merely {f . I ‘ I the 
practice ncreasing your speed and skill is QO. G. A. Cont he ¢ est ses Marcl 
andling the combination. Do not pause at the ls—remember the date, f P a 
angle, but write the whole outline swiftly, and that reac us OF before midnight of that 
when finishe re des mptly to the point + Mass day can be considered in the Contest Teachers 
the next one is » begin so that continuity of should write for their Contest Blanks early 
writing 1s not ete. with any unnecessary, Individual contestant need only S¢ l their 
lourishes or pauses specimens as directed in the December issuc 
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Write to win one of the 3,000 beautiful prizes 
that will be awarded in this greatest of all 
shorthand writing events. 

Remember the closing date this year— 
March fifteen instead of March first, as for- 
merly. This will give you fifteen additional 
days to “polish” off your writing style so 
as to win one of the beautiful prizes. You 
must win, you know! 


Are You an Amateur 
Photographer ? 
YPEAKING of hobbies—or weren't we? 
Anyhow, most of us have them and one 
of our readers in the Federated Malay States 
tells us that his is amateur photography. Ac- 
companying his interesting letter to the Editor 
of the Arts and Credentials Department were 
several of his first efforts, one of which, done in 
three colors, was made to carry the greeting 
of the holidays. It made a beautiful Christmas 
card. Mr. T. Tze Meeng wrote regarding the 
photo we are reproducing: “The second snap 
shows you another bit of Ipoh. This was taken 
on a reflex format....It will probably 
amuse know that this innocent snap 


you to 





A snapshot by Mr. Meeng 


took three attempts ere I got both ends of the 
tower.” 

Wouldn't our other readers interested in 
amateur photography like to send us snaps of 
what they consider their best efforts? A prize 
of one of the illustrated shorthand reading 
books, written entirely in shorthand, and auto- 
graphed by Dr. Gregg, will be given to each 
amateur photographer Greggite whose pictures 
are reproduced in this department. Here’s a 
prize for you in photography! Miss Ulrich her- 
self will start the series with her first attempt 
at a flash-light with a 2A Brownie. The sub- 
ject, the occasion of a surprise party luncheon 
of the Grecc Writer staff 
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Photography seems to be a popular hobby 
in the Federated Malay States and here we have 
another photograph, from Greggite Chan Peng 
Kai, who writes us that aside from shorthand, 





An East Indian Greggite who is also 
an amateur photographer 


motoring and photography are his special inter- 
ests. “I have lately purchased a Rollieflex 
camera, and the results are encouraging. I am 
sending you a few snaps.”. Mr. Kai wished us 
“Kong Hae Fat Choy,” which he says means 
a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 

Address your photographs to Miss Ulrich, 
Amateur Photography Prize Department, c/o 
The Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


Hats Off to Decatur High! 


E have received some exceptionally fine 

work for the Junior O. G. A. Shorthand 
Writing Progress Pin. commend 
able was a large club of 119 papers from Miss 
Dorothy Poynter of Decatur High School, 
Decatur, Illinois. The entire club reflected a 
good degree of skill in handling the joinings 
of circles, and the writing of hooks, combina- 
tions, s, th, and the longer curved strokes 
With the basic skill they have developed on 
the Junior Test, we are expecting these stu- 
dents to be entering Honorable Mention speci- 
mens in the O. G. A. Contest this month! 

Miss Eleanor Thomas of Hazel Park High 
School, Hazel Park, Michigan, submitted a 
fine club of fluently written papers from her 
classes; and Mrs. Rosedahl of Barnes School 
of Commerce of Denver trains the students to 
turn the curves properly, no matter what their 
joining. 

And from Honolulu (the largest city in the 
world from the standpoint of territory), Roose- 
velt Hi, to be exact, comes a splendid club of 
eighty Juniors—the neatest, most compact, and 
fluent style acquired by Juniors using fountain 
pen. It is really surprising the good work that 
can be done by students who start immediately 
to use pen instead of pencil. Congratulations, 
Miss Laura Christian’ 


Especially 
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March Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


March copy is good as membership tests 


antil April 25, 1937) 


Instructions for Writing 
O. G. A. Contest Copy 


All specimens written from this copy will be con- 
sidered in the Contest unless marked “For Member- 
ship Only." If submitted for membership as well as 
Contest, mark the specimen ‘“‘“Membership Examiner.” 
As explained in the announcement of the Contest, the 
copy can be written by anyone who has completed 
the Eighth Chapter of the Manual, making it evailable 
to theory students as well as members of advanced 
classes. 

Practice this test diligently between now and the 
closing date of the Contest, March 15, to make sure 
that your paper will represent your very best style 
of writing. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes 
as you practice. 


SERVICE. The path to pleasure never leads 
to success except when coupled with hard 
work and the joy of service. The story is told 
of two friends striding along a road in search 
of adventure. They came upon a fence on 
which was written: If you have a desire to 
see that which has never been seen before, 
pass this torrent and, taking in your arms the 
stone image on the other side, carry it to the 
top of the mountain in one breath. 

One youth remarked that he could wade the 
stream but that he would not trouble to carry 
the stone up the hill. The other grabbed up 
the stone and carried it to the summit as 
directed. Behold, he saw a city of great fame 
and the people arose to greet him as their 
saviour and leader, for had he not proved that 
he could take advice and that he had the cour- 
age to follow it? 


O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test. (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches 
(except where legal size is specified in the directions). 
(3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins as nearly even 
as possible. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable 
of producing good, clear copy. (6) Use clean type. 
(7) Do not erase, or strike over letters: typographical 
errors are not permitted. (8) Indent paragraphs either 
five or ten spaces, but keep them uniform throughout 
the test. A lesser number than five spaces or « greater 
number than five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
(9) Double space always between paragraphs, whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. (10) Type « proper 
heading or caption on tabulated work in the Senior 
test. The wording must be clear and understandable, 
but brief. Tests should be properly punctuated. 


Junior Test 


Dear Mr. Blank 

There has been a lot said, pro and con, re- 
garding this “clothes-make-the-man” business, 
but as near as we can find out, the final deci- 
sion is that clothes, meaning good clothes and 


all that goes with them only help to make the 
man, and we are willing to let it go at that for 
the sake of this argument, if indeed it is an 


argument 

The point is that there is a close relationship 
between the get-up of a man and the get-up of 
printing. We will take it for granted that 
you have used, or intend to use, some sort of 
letter contact with your buyers—anything from 
a penny postcard to a pretentious direct adver- 
tising campaign. Now let us take typing and 
compare it with a mythical salesman, or rep 
resentative of your company. 

We have seen letters printed with awful 
color combinations. The tie may be tied with 
a knot entirely out of focus: poor-ty-pography, 
pardon the pun. Slip-shod typing is just as 
poor in its effect on your customer as a sales- 
man togged out unbecomingly 

Now, of course, you would not want a sales 
man representing you who looked like a mem 
ber of a broken-down minstrel show troupe, or 


a tramp, or even a careless dresser. The 
chances are that your star salesman is very 
competent in the gentle art of being well 


groomed. But how about your printed repre 
sentatives? Are they frankly designed for 
the wastebasket? 

Bear in mind that the most 
at your letter will disclose whether or not it 
is well done. People do not have to be ex- 
perts to have their sense of form and neatness 
assaulted by poor craftsmanship. 

We have never outfitted a 


fleeting glance 


“typewritten” 


salesman with baggy trousers, etc., because 
we are fully aware that clothes do help to 
make the man—and the sale. May we have a 
chance to prove it? 

Very truly yours, 


Senior Test 


Copy in your best style the following excerpt from 
Donald Laird’s “How to Use Psychology in Business,’ 
supplying « suitable title and paragraphing properly 
Include name of the book and its author. 

Type Part II in column form or in some other way 
to make the questions and the space provided for the 
answers separate and distinct—so that it can be read 
quickly and easily 


Part | 


Roughly speaking, about one-third of us are 
born stubborn, grow up in stubborness, and 
die stubborn—stubborn to the point where an 
unyielding will to have our own way regard 
less of the merits of the case, dominates and 
guides our actions. Equally important and 
amusing is the finding that these truly stub 
born folks rarely realize that they are stub 
born and, if they do realize it, almost never 
will admit it. On the contrary, they are likel, 
to insist that they “are (Continued om page 342) 
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March Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order 


to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


While this was doing, the master seeing some light 
colliers, who, not able to ride out the storm, were obliged 
to slip and run away to the sea, and would come near us, 
ordered to fire a gun as a signal of distress. I, who knew 
nothing what they meant, thought the ship had broken, 
or some dreadful thing happened. In a word, I was so 
surprised that I fell down in a swoon. As this was a 
time when everybody had his own life. to think of, 
nobody minded me, or what was become of me; but 
another man stepped up to the pump, and, thrusting me 
aside with his foot, let me lie, thinking I had been dead; 
and it was a great while before I came to myself. 

We worked on; but, the water increasing in the hold, 
it was apparent that the ship would founder; and, though 
the storm began to abate a little, yet it was not possible 
she could swim till we might run into any port; so the 
master continued firing guns for help; and a light ship, 
who had rid it out just ahead of us, ventured a boat out 
to help us. It was with the utmost hazard the boat came 
near us; but it was impossible for us to get on board, 
or for the boat to lie near the ship’s side, till at last the 
men rowing very heartily, and venturing their lives to 
save ours, our men cast them a rope over the stern with 
a buoy to it, and then veered it out a great length, which 
they, after much labor and hazard, took hold of, and 
we hauled them close under our stern, and got all into 
their boat. It was to no purpose for them or us, after 
we were in the boat, to think of reaching their own ship; 
so all agreed to let her drive, and only to pull her in 
towards shore as much as we could; and our master 
promised them that, if the boat was staved upon shore, 


Strokes 


601 
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Strokes 
he would make it good to their master: so partly rowing, 1775 
and partly driving, our boat went away to the northward. 1833 
We were not much more than a quarter of an hour 1881 
out of our ship till we saw her sink, and then I under- 1935 
stood for the first time what was meant by a ship foun- 198 
dering in the sea. I must acknowledge I had hardly eyes 204 
to look up when the seamen told me she was sinking; 2008 
for from the moment that they rather put me into the 2151 
boat, than that I might be said to go in, my heart was, 2207 
as it were, dead within me, partly with fright, partly 2262 
with horror of mind, and the thoughts of what was yet 231 
before me. 2328 
While we were in this condition—the men yet labor- 2378 
ing at the oar to bring the boat near the shore—we could 243 
see (when, our boat mounting the waves, we were able 248° 
to see the shore) a great many people running along the 2545 
strand to assist us when we should come near; but we 2598 
made but slow way towards the shore; nor were we able 2652 
to reach the shore, till, being past the lighthouse, the 2700 
shore falls off to the westward, and so the land broke 
off a little the violence of the wind. Here we got in, and, 2825 
though not without much difficulty, got all safe on shore, 2884 
and walked afterwards on foot to Yarmouth, where, as 
unfortunate men, we were used with great humanity, 2988 
as well by the magistrates of the town, who assigned us 3044 
good quarters, as by particular merchants and owners 
of ships, and had money given us sufficient to carry us 315 
either to London or back to Hull, as we thought fit. 320 
Had I now had the sense to have gone back to Hull, 3257 
and have gone home, I had been happy, and my father 330! 
had even killed the fatted calf for me; for, hearing the 336" 
ship I went away in was cast away in Yarmouth Roads, 3419 
it was a great while before he had any assurances 3469 
that I was not drowned.—From “Robinson Crusoe,” by 3492 
Daniel Defoe 
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(Continued from page 339) that way” because they 
have superior intelligence or experience, or 
because they are stronger, better disciplined 
persons, or are honestly better qualified to de- 
cide things than the other fellow. An inter- 
esting thing about this stubborness is that it 
has no relation to general ability. In othe: 
words, the great scientist, statesman, or busi 
ness mogul may be quite as unreasonably stub 
born as the uninformed truck driver or traffi 
cop. What can be done about it? Well, we 
can each examine our own mental outlook and 
attitude, and if we do it honestly and dis 
cover that we are among the stubborn group, 
we can henceforth be on guard against it. 
This may be the means of changing one from 
in unconsciously obstructive, difficult person 
into a reasonable, co-operative, go-ahead in- 
dividual, the sort of which the world has 
plentv of need at this time 


Part Il 


AN INVENTORY OF STUBBORN 
NESS. Are you inclined to follow new fads ir 
fashions, even when you do not like them? 
Yes No Do you pretend to like a kind of 
music that the people you are with enjoy? 
Yes No When trying to decide how to 


O.A.T. Club 


Esterbrook Fountain ®alph Smisor and Vernon R 
Quinby. Woodbury College, 


re vk & 
f en De sk Set Los Angeles, California 
; Grace Salterio, High School, 
’ a mY nor r 
Beatrice Junot Port Art Ralboa. Canal Zone 
College, Port Arthur Roberta Mains, High School 
Texas "PT —_ 
—_ Ridley Park Delaware 
Carmen Marietti Woodbur County, Pennsylvania 


College. Los Angeles, 
California 
Dorothy Rock and Bernice 
Hammann, Davenport High 
School, Davenport Iowa 
Mary Kennedy and Marguerite 


Gold Pin 


Ruth Lewis, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado 


Green, Oklahoma A. & M Margaret Legacy, St. Charles 
College, Stillwater, Okla School, Amberst, Nova 
homa Scotia, Canada 


Martha Cree end Bill Le Adeline Rolfes, High School, 
Baron, Colorado Springs Mandan, North Dakota 
Hich School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

Paul Witzke, Logan High Sil» . 
School, La Crosse, Wiscor " ilt er Pin 

Mary Helen Hagen. High . 

Nance Wickerc Woodbur 
School, Brookings, Soutt my wee eabury 
Dakota 

Dorls Bonnett, High Schoo! 

Cuba, Tilinots 


College Hollywood 
California 
Beth Carter, High School 


Minnie Bane, Boise Business Mason City, Iowa 
University, Boise, Idaho Mary Jane Blyholder, Kansas 

Rayburn Hancock, High City College of Commerce 
School, Beaumont, Texas Kansas City, Missouri 


Florence Szelagowska, St Eleanor Johnson. Township 
Ann's Commercial, Buffal Hich School. Seneca 
New York Illinots 

Boley Alabrudzinskt, Beacom Ruth Huettl, Girls’ Central 
Cogs, Weniagee, Bes High School, Butte, Mon 
ware . 


tana 
. Elaine Meyers, Alvernia High 
Este rbrook Fountain School, Chicago, Illinois 
Pen Helen K. Sobosik, Tourte!l 


lotte Memorial High 
School, North Grosvenordale 
Connecticut 
Ruth Osborn. High School 
Sanford, Maine 
Chester Palmer, Senior High 


Herbert Hampy, Hich Scho 
Lawton, Oklahoma 

Jeanne Nesbit, High School & 
luntor College. Pomona 
California 

Helen Walker. High School 


Colorado Springs, Colorado School, Chanute, Kansas 
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spend an evening, do you accept suggestions? 
Yes No When talking to someone of opposite 
political faith, do you agree with him? Yes 
No Do you usually buy what salesmen try 
to sell you? Yes No When at the movies, 
do you sometimes imitate the gestures of the 
actors? Yes No Do you find it difficult to 
keep from giving a hand-out to every person 
who asks? Yes No Do you follow other 
people’s conversation, rather than change it 
to something that interests you? Yes No 
When a salesman offers you something “just 
as good,” do you usually take it? Yes No 
Do you write letters when radio programs 
ask you to tell how you liked them? Yes 
No Are you happy working for someone else 
rather than being your own boss? Yes No 
When you are invited in a crowd to gather 
closer, do you crowd in with the rest? Yes 
No When getting a book, do you take one 
suggested by the librarian? Yes No When 
ordered about by a policeman or doorman, do 
you follow instructions without comment or 
resentment? Yes No 

NOTE: Each “No” answer indicates a 
tendency to be stubborn. The average business 
and professional man has nine “No” answers 
More than this suggests one is more stubborn 
than the averag« 


Prize Awards 


Sue Bondurant, Martin Col Gertrude Fudie, High Schoo! 
lege, Pulaski, Tennessee Colorado Springs. Colorado 


Lillavieve Arp, Rhoades Irene Wreisbeske, High 
School for Secretaries, Sar School, Dillonvale, Ohio 
Francisco, California Jane Margaret Wolfe, High 

Claire R. Cramsey, Centra School, Coldwater, Michigan 
Catholic High Schoo Lillie Tumas, St. Joseph's 
Allentown, Pennsylvania High School, Lowell 

Francis Ambrose and Massachusetts 
Blanche Fontana Mer Catherine Chase, Union High 
orial High School, West School, Whittier, California 
New York, New Jersey Dolores Dawson, High School 

Katherine Adams, High Princeton, New Jersey 
School, Piedmont, Califor Imelda Ballering, Holy Angels 
nia Academy, Milwaukee, Wis 

Shirley Boeman, Community consin 
High School, Cullom, Alice Nicoll, High School 
Illinois Brunswick, Maine 

Elizabeth Laurie Trail we Wilma Benson, Central Hig? 
ness College. Trail, Britis School, Montevideo, Minne 
Columbia, Canada sota 

Dorothy Kjarsgaard, Logan Harriette Cook, High School 
High School. La Crosse Du Quoin, Illinois 
Wisconsin | _Melva Weidner, Cedar Crest 

Maxine Inman, High School College Allentown, Penn 
Manhattan, Kansas sylvania 


Mary Sue Borden, Dunsmore irene Martin, Warren Harding 
Business College, Stauntor High School, Bridgeport, 


Virginia Connecticut 
Mazie Swan, High School, Della M. Luebben, Community 

Douglas, Wyoming High School, Farmersville 
Katherine Roos, Whitman Illinois 

Business College, Yakima Brandon Cox. High Schoo 


Bloomfield, Iowa 

Lavina Gilchrist, Glen-Nor 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





SHORTHAND WRITERS “SISSIES?” 


A successful court secretary analyzes the mistaken attitude some- 
times assumed toward shorthand court reporting as a profession 


By R. J. LEWIS, JR. 


Secretary of Irving Lehman 


Associate Judge of New York State Court of Appeals 


“*Tis an effort to acquire 
The grace of skill, 
So easily our muscles tire, 
So weak the will, 
That only a few, it seems, 
Will serve their dreams.” 
~—Edgar A. Guest 


HERE is (so help me!) a popular no- 

tion among the males of high school age, 

and perhaps beyond, that any young man 
entering, or engaged in, the profession of short- 
hand reporting is a big sissy! Such a notion 
may be the result of snap judgment, made upon 
entering a shorthand classroom and finding it 
completely dominated by young ladies; or, it 
may be, of course, that our young moderns 
have been seeing too many talking pictures in 
which Jean Harlow plays the boss’s stenogra- 
pher. At any rate, one thing is certain—it 
never has occurred to these young men to find 
out for themselves exactly what shorthand e- 
porting is. And just because of the lack of that 
modicum of shrewdness, they are turning their 
backs upon a most interesting and remunerative 
profession. 

If, by some chance, these young high school 
lads were to inquire about the profession of 
shorthand reporting, they would discover, to 
their considerable amazement, that: a_ well- 
trained shorthand reporter earns a greater in- 
come than the average lawyer. Too, they 
would discover, and be further amazed, that, 
at last, here is one profession which holds out 
to its young members unlimited opportunities 
for rapid advancement 


AMONG the well-established and exception- 
ally capable shorthand reporters, there are 
some whose earnings approach the income of 
the successful lawyers. These men, of course, 
are experts, specializing in work of a highly 
technical nature. One reporter, in Chicago, for 
instance, is a specialist in reporting medical 
conventions. His income is probably equal to 
that of the highest-salaried judge in the 


country. 
Yet, despite the fairly substantial earnings of 
a competent shorthand reporter, there are in 


these United States less than four thousand 
men and women, including the expert, the me- 
diocre, and the poor, engaged in the profes- 
sion. Four thousand shorthand reporters— 
about one to every forty thousand inhabitants ! 
If I had a way with figures, I would men- 
tion as a,comparison, the number of doctors 
and lawyers in the country in the hope of 
staggering our young high school friends. But 
for years I have not been on speaking terms 
with mathematics. I can, however, say that 
there are nearly 35,000 lawyers in New York 
City alone, and let you go on from there! 
The profession of shorthand reporting is 
neither understood nor appreciated by young 
high school men who, approaching graduation, 
are pondering the choice of a vocation. Indeed, 
even among teachers of shorthand, the meaning 
of “shorthand reporter” is vague. For that rea- 
son shorthand reporting remains a limited, se- 
lect profession; sorely in need of competent 
men; and willing to shower upon them the 
opportunities so necessary for success. 


Now, unless I have been guilty of awkward 
expression, it has been established that (a) the 
profession of shorthand reporting is substan- 
tially lucrative—equal to that of the average 
doctor or lawyer—and (b) shorthand report- 
ing holds out to the young man more and 
better opportunities than professions which are 
sadly overcrowded. 

Which brings us, if these two points have 
been established satisfactorily, to the notion, 
among young high school men, that shorthand 
reporting is for sissies. Nothing could be more 
absurd. The training period through which one 
must pass before he can qualify as a competent 
shorthand reporter is, to put it mildly, dis- 
couraging and tremendously tedious. Only 
those with stout hearts and iron wills can hope 
to survive. 

A great many begin the study of shorthand, 
but few have the courage and stamina neces- 
sary to overcome the labor and drudgery re- 
quired before the fertile field of shorthand re- 
porting is reached. It is well established that 
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anyone entering into training for the profes- 
sion of shorthand reporting will soon discover 
that he has cut out for himself what is tech- 
nically called a big hunk of work! But, when 
the end of the trail is reached, there are re- 
wards, not promises. 


THERE is a general impression, I think, that 
the work of a shorthand reporter is confined 
entirely to a court room. That is not strictly 
true. Shorthand reporters do report cases in 
court; as a matter of fact, 80 per cent of a 
reporter's work is done in a court room. There 
are, however, many other phases of life into 
which the shorthand reporter enters. He re- 
ports, for example, conventions, hearings before 
committees and commissions, sermons, lectures, 
public meetings, speeches, etc. 

Then, there are reporters who make a spe- 
cialty of some particular branch of the pro- 
fession. Some specialize in reporting conven- 
tions, which, incidentally, is conceded to be 
the most difficult kind of shorthand reporting. 
Others have become experts in reporting ser- 
mons and lectures, a branch of the profession 
which, strangely enough, is incredulously re- 
munerative. Also—and right here is the root 
of this sissy business—some train themselves 
for secretarial reporting. 


SOME persons think that only a narrow 
distinction, if any at all, separates the secre- 
tarial reporter and the boss's stenographer 
Indeed, there are some shorthand reporters 
who look with distaste upon any attempt to 
identify secretarial reporting as a branch of the 
profession. Still, it cannot be denied that a 
competent secretarial reporter must be as thor- 
oughly trained for his work as a reporter fol- 
lowing any other particular branch of the 
shorthand profession. 

It is argued that secretarial reporting is com- 
pletely dominated by routine work, and the 
duties, therefore, are more or less perfunctory 
Also, it is said that secretarial reporting offers 
little, if any, opportunity to the young short- 
hand reporter. Both arguments, besides being 
wholly erroneous, are ridiculous 

In the first place, the amount of routine work 
attached to a position has nothing whatever to 
do with the importance of that position. There 
is always a certain amount of routine work in 
any job, however important. Even so, in order 
to watch the eyebrows of the skeptics rise in 
surprise, I should like to report that the work 
of a secretarial reporter entails less—less, | 
say—routine than that of any other branch of 
the shorthand reporting profession. 

Secondly, it is a personal conviction that 
secretarial reporting offers to the young short- 
hand reporter better and more opportunities 
than any other branch of the profession—or, 
for that matter, any profession. I can, and 
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probably you can, think of half a dozen men 


in that many minutes who, having once served 
as secretary to an executive, high in either 
public or private life, now occupy positions of 
great importance, and whose names are known 
to all throughout the country. 


It may be said—indeed, it already has been 
said—that a position as secretary to some per- 
son of high rank is procured only as a result 
of influence brought to bear either by your- 
self, or others. Only in a small minority of 
instances is that true. Generally, if a young 
reporter can prove he is competent enough to 
hold the job, he will be engaged. 

Some years ago, for instance, when | was 
ready to try my wings as a secretarial reporter, 
I sent out a general letter of application to a 
large company in New York City which oper- 
ated a chain of hotels in Florida. This letter 
fell into the hands of one of the most capable 
hotel managers in the country, who at that 
time was in need of a secretary. He did not 
know me, nor did he know whether | could 
hill the position, but he gave me the opportunity 
to make good. 

For five years | traveled with that man from 
Maine to Florida, reporting directors’ meetings 
as our train rushed through the night, or get 
ting down on paper, as best I could, the min 
utes of a conference meeting while the ship on 
which we were traveling pitched and tossed off 
stormy Cape Hatteras. Anyone who tells you 
that secretarial reporting is less glamorous, ex 
citing, or interesting than other branches of 
the shorthand profession, is “talking through 
his hat’”—believe me! 


THE duties of a secretarial reporter, of 
course, vary according to the type of work 
engaged in by his employer. My work, while 
secretary to the hotel manager, was confined 
to general business, and to matters pertaining 
to the various hotels under his supervision 
As secretary to Judge Irving Lehman, in the 
Court of Appeals, my position is of a confiden- 
tial nature. 

Beside the usual routine of the office, such as 
personal correspondence, most of which is quite 
important, keeping a careful watch of records 
and briefs of cases argued before the court, 
arranging appointments, and a dozen or more 
other details, I am called upon to take, from 
dictation, reports of cases, opinions, memoran- 
dums, and other legal matter, which rarely 
enters into the daily work of a reporter in a 
court room. 

There is also the matter of preparing rough 
drafts and final transcripts of speeches—almost 
all men of high executive position are called 
upon, from time to time, whether they like it 
or not, to make an address somewhere—which, 
in itself, is another story. Nevertheless, if you 
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In the Surrogate’s Court—VII 


Notes written by Harry Yankowitz, Reporter Southern District, U. S. District Court, New York City) 
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First picture (page 350) shows how weather 
reports, arriving at New York or Chicago 
from 250 points, find blanks ready in pigeon- 
holes, pre-addressed to Weather Bureau 
Stations. Second picture, how the reports are 
stenciled on blanks and checked. Next, how 
they are run off on mimeograph machines 
to be wired to bureaus at cities including the 
five where forecasts are made. Lower right 
Harris and Ewing photo shows Arthur J 
Haidle, Supervisor of the Forecast Room 
U. 3. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C 
handing the forecast to Morse operator James 
M. Dean, who wires it to Western Union for 
transmission to nation 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


On Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Sea Floor’s Rainbow 


From the “New York Times Magazine” 
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ca i > 
Who cares for the burden, the might, and the FROM THE — MASCULINE 





rain 


ind the long, steep, lonely road? \ ND 
When out of the darkness a light shines plain MARY R , 


SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


g ( Senhner's Sons 


dnd a voice calls hail and a friend draws rein 


With a hand for the stubborn load? Reprinted in Shorthand by permission of the publishers 
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The Meaning of Friendship 


By NETTIE BLACK 
Atwood Township High School, Atwood, Illinois 


Written especially for use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Aetual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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By Wits and Wags 


Why Not ? 
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